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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The Annual Council of the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses will be held 
in Philadelphia on November 5 and 6, and it is important that reports of the 
branches be sent at once to the general secretary, Orange, N. J. 

Each local secretary is requested to write as soon as possible to Mrs. M. W. 
Brinckerhoff, 1710 Pine Street, Philadelphia, stating the number of members 
from their several branches who will accept the hospitality of the Philadelphia 
Branch. Annie H. B. Howe, General Secretary. 



[We feel sure that this sketch of the Orange Fresh- Air Work will appeal 
to us all. — Ed.] 

To the fastidious, fresh-air work will not present any attractions. There 
are not picturesque effects to please their eye, though there are many harrowing 
tales to melt their hearts to pity for their less fortunate sisters, who live under 
conditions so widely different. Small wonder that we have more applicants for 
the week's outing than there are weeks in the short season, and that the house 
proves too small to gather in all who would fain be among our guests. It is 
not always easy to procure a suitable house for such a purpose within easy 
reach of the seashore. The summer visitor is willing during the rest of the 
year to concur in the statement that " The poor ye have always with you," but 
they plainly say, " We would rather not have them quite so near to us during 
our vacation," and so it is rather under protest that a house to accommodate 
some twenty-five to twenty-eight adults and children is finally secured. And 
then comes the work of sifting cases by the Application Committee and por- 
tioning parties for each week, a settlement which may be repeatedly upset at 
any moment by the imperative demand for an urgent case who must at all risks 
be sent down without delay, in the hope that the little life may be prolonged; 
or it may be that the change has so benefited one already at the home that 
another week is granted; and so parties are constantly subject to reorganization. 
Saturday morning in each week brings in the fresh influx of guests, and each 
Friday afternoon sees their return, and, be it whispered, do not lay yourself 
open to disappointment by looking for too much gratitude from those for whom 
you have given so much time and thought that their brief visit may be one of 
entire enjoyment and benefit. There will always be the few who will turn round, 
and in a few sincere words, roughly chosen, perhaps, but well meant, express 
their appreciation of what that week has been to them, but the captious will 
remark that she " has a better bed to sleep on at home," and " Is this where we 
are to be?" spoken in a tone which means volumes left to be understood. And 
yet if we are wise we will not go into the work expecting any of the amenities 
of life. We undertake it in the hope of benefiting some, if not all. What mat- 
ters it if they do not say "Thank you"? We shall in the end sift the matter 
that counts and realize our net gains, which will lie with the weary mothers who 
return refreshed for their many, many weeks of incessant hard work, and with 
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all those swarms of little ones to whom that one week will remain as a memory 
long after the sunburn and tan has worn from the cheeks that had sadly lacked 
rosies before. A graduate nurse has been in charge of the home that suggests 
this description, and each week a guild nurse gives up her time to aid her in 
the arduous task that knows no relaxation. It need hardly be said how much 
a labor of love enters into their work, and how earnestly we look for help from 
those better able to afford to give of their abundance, and those who have less 
to give as they are able, so that this work may continue from year to year. 



[A fbiend in England sends a clipping from which the following extracts 
are taken. — Ed.] 

" The Prince and Princess of Wales recently opened the Henriette Raphael 
Nurses' Home, which has been added to Guy's Hospital, London, at a cost, ap- 
proximately, of sixty-eight thousand pounds, and was founded by the late Mr. 
Lewis Raphael in memory of his wife. This home provides complete living and 
sleeping accommodation for the whole staff of Guy's Hospital, and contains two 
hundred and thirteen separate bedrooms, and, in addition to other apartments 
and offices, a swimming-bath." 

In reply to an address in which the illness of the King was referred to, the 
Prince of Wales, after expressing for the royal family their appreciation of the 
sympathy of the empire, said in part: 

"And speaking before the authorities of one of our leading hospitals, 1 
should like to say that we who have watched at the sick-bed of the King fully 
realize how much, humanly speaking, is due to the eminent surgical and medical 
skill, as well as to the patient and highly-trained nursing, which it has been 
his Majesty's good fortune to enjoy. [Applause.] So it seems most fitting that 
one of the first public ceremonies that the Princess and I should take part in 
since the King's illness should be to open the beautiful home for nurses within 
the precincts of this great hospital which we have just had the pleasure of in- 
specting. It is only in comparatively recent times that the role of the nurse in 
the sick-room has been fully recognized; but are there not many here who, like 
myself, will throughout our lives remember with the deepest gratitude the sooth- 
ing comfort — indeed, I may say the blessing — of efficient nursing? Once the 
value of its work was recognized, nursing has been more and more looked upon 
as a proud and honorable career. The recent war has shown what a benefit the 
country derives from having in its civil hospitals a reserve of nurses available 
for service in the field. We know what splendid work has been done in South 
Africa by the nurses, largely drawn from the training-schools such as exist in 
this hospital, and the thanks of the nation are due to the general hospitals, who 
sent their best nurses to cope with the serious difficulties with which the military 
medical authorities were at one time confronted. Acknowledging, therefore, the 
high and indispensable position which nurses occupy, the least that can be done 
for them is to provide the comforts of a home where they can enjoy rest and 
relaxation after their hours of arduous and self-sacrificing work." 



We feel sure that the whole guild will appreciate the following: 
" Dear Miss Dtjrand : My visit on the other side of the Atlantic has been 
so hurried that I have been unable to formulate my ideas sufficiently to write 
a connected letter, although matters of interest are not lacking and I have 
used the so-called American prerogative of asking questions to any extent to 
gain information. 
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" The King's tragic illness, splendid recovery, and subsequent coronation 
are now matters of history, but the personal love his subjects bear to Edward 
VII. no one who was not in England during the period between June 23 and 
August 7-9 can at all appreciate. 

" Both the King's nurses were present at the Coronation in their uniforms, 
and were loudly cheered as they were reeognized by the crowd on the way to the 
Abbey, where they had some of the best seats, I am told, in one of the bays of 
the choir. I am also told that one of the nurses had been previously decorated 
by his Majesty for service in South Africa and was recognized by him on his 
recovery from anaesthesia. 

" During my short stay in London I had the privilege of attending a meeting 
of the English Guild of St. Barnabas at St. John's Church, Red Lion Square, 
having been courteously invited to be present by Kev. E. F. Russell. A good 
number of nurses, easily recognizable by their uniforms, were present, and the 
service recalled our own, although not quite the same. After the office, the 
chaplain went into the pulpit and a service of intercession was said before the 
short address. Service over, we were invited to go to the crypt, where refresh- 
ments were served, as with us, except that tea took the place of coffee, — in 
England it is always " tea," and very delicious tea it is. Just as we were seated 
the chaplain came in and asked that room be made for two members of the 
Boston Branch of the American Guild, and to our mutual surprise and pleasure 
Mrs. Davis and Miss Larned were placed opposite me. During the social hour 
which followed I enjoyed meeting and chatting with several members of the 
branch besides the chaplain. It was a matter of regret that Miss Wood was 
not present, owing to her recent illness. All spoke so warmly of our chaplain- 
general and the pleasure his presence at the festival had given. I was truly 
sorry that I was leaving London so soon that I could not meet them again or 
visit and learn more of English hospitals, nurses, and nursing. We could learn 
so much from their methods and older experience. One most excellent arrange- 
ment I found prevalent in dispensaries and out-patient departments, by which 
the waiting invalids by means of " a penny-in-the-slot" could procure some 
refreshment, milk, broth, or a biscuit. I wish the plan might be adopted every- 
where. 

" The public in England, as in America, has little idea of the meaning of a 
nurse's uniform. Seeing the nurse who was caring for a friend's children in 
the cloak and bonnet of the out-door uniform, I asked if it were customary to 
have graduate nurses to care for children. ' Oh,' said the lady to whom I was 
talking, ' that particular nurse is trained, but Dollie always has her nursemaid 
dressed in a hospital nurse's uniform, with cap tied under the chin, because she 
thinks it so pretty.' Comment is unnecessary. 

" I was much interested in visiting two of the homes of the Queen's Nurses, 
but time will not permit me to give a detailed account of their work. 

" Amongst the interesting people I met I must not omit to mention a 
charming medical missionary and his wife from Persia, who told me something 
of their work. Trained nurses, they said, were much wanted, and mentioned one 
American graduate who had proved invaluable. They wished they might hear 
of more ready to undertake the work. 

" Time presses, and since I cannot transfer you to the little green island 
with its pretty fields of scarlet poppies, I will say adieu till we meet in Boston. 

" Sincerely yours, 

" A. O. Tippet." 



